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[Gloucester Cathedral, 


GLOUCESTER CATHEDRAL. 


GLoucgster was @ place of importance when the Ro- 
mans had possession of England, and is said to have 
been the seat of a Christian bishop before the coming 
of the Saxons. In the Saxon times, about the year 
680, a nunnery was founded near the site of the present 
cathedral of Gloucester. This nunnery, in the reign of 
Canute, about 1022, was converted into a monastery 
of Benedictines under the government of an abbot. 
The church of the monastery was rebuilt about 1058 
by Aldred, bighop of Worcester, but the New Minster, 
as it is called im the records, was burnt about 1088. 
Serlo, the third abbot, began a new church in 1089, 
which was compleied in the follawing year, and was 
dedicated to St. Peter by the bishops of Worcester, 
Rochester, and Bangor. } 

St. Peter’s Abbey, though more or less injured by 
several fires, continued, under successive abbots, to 
improve its buildings and enlarge its possessions, till, 
on the murder of Edward II. at Berkeley Castle, in 
1327, Abbot Thokey had’ the body conveyed to St. 
Peter's for interment; the ceremony was performed 
with great state and solemnity ; the offerings end gifts 
of numerous persons who afterwards came to perform 
their devotions at his tomb, greatly enriched the 
abbey; and from this time till the dissolution of the 
abbey in 1540, the church and monastic buildings were 
repaired, renewed, and extended, till St. Peter’s Abbey 
became the mass of architectural beauty and grandeur, 
which, after the lapse of upwards of three hundred 
years, it still continues to be, so sound have been the 
structures, and so carefully, at least as compared with 
some of the other English cathedrals, have the in- 
juries of time been repaired. , 

The Abbey was surrendered to Henry VIII. in Ja- 
nuary, 1540, at which time its revenues were esti- 
mated at 1550/1. per annum. By letters patent, dated 








Sept. 3, 1541, Henry erected “the city of Gloucester 
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and the county of that city, and all the county of Glou- 
cester, into a bishopric, with a dean and ehapter, by 
the name of the Diocese of Gloucester ;” and ordained 
that “such part of the vill and county of Bristol as was 
formerly in the diocese of Worcester, should be from 
thenceforward in the diocese of Gloucester for ever.” 

By the act 6 & 7 Wm. IV., c. 77, the bishopric of 
Gloucester became the bishopric of Gloucester and 
Bristol. The diocese includes Gloucestershire, the 
city and deanery of Bristol, and the deaneries of 
Malmesbury and Cricklade in Wiltshire. The re- 
venue of the bishop is 37002 The corporation con- 
sists of the dean, five canons, three minor canons, 
and other functionaries. The revenue of the dean and 
chapter is 4200/., divided into eight shares, two of which 
are appropriated to the dean, and one to each canon. 
The proceeds of one suspended canonry are paid over 
to the ecclesiastical commissioners. 

Gloucester Cathedral consists of a nave and aisles; 
north and south transepts, over the centre of which is 
a lofty tower; achoir and aisles, with four annexed 
chantry chapels; a lady chapel, with two annexed 
chantry chapels; an entrance-porch on the south side 
of the nave; the great cloisters, on the north side of 
the nave ; the chapter-house, on the east side of the 
cloisters; and a crypt. 

The crypt is believed to be of Saxon architecture, 
and to have formed a part of the chureh built by Abbot 
Aldred in the reign of Edward the Confessor; and 
though it has, if this supposition be correct, existed 
nearly eight.hundred years, the masonry is apparently 
as sound as when jit was first built. It is exceedingly 
massive, with short pillars of amazing thickness, from 
which spring semicircular arches of proportionate 
strength, suited to sustain the immense weight which 
rests upon them. 

The Jower part of the nave is probably as ancient as 
the crypt, though the height of the cohumns and walls 
may have been increased by subsequent additions. 
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The columns of the nave are sixteen, eight on each 
side, circuiar, plain, very thick, very high, and of equal 
diameter from base to capital ; the arches which extend 
from columa to column are small and semicircular, 
with bold moulin and zigzag ornaments. The 
central vaulting of the nave was completed in 1242 by 
Abbot_Foliot, and then 


“the arch'd and ponderous roof, 
By its own weight made stedfast and immoveable,” 


n by the devout spectator with awe and 
solemn wonder. The north aisle of the nave was pro- 
bably completed soon afterwards. The exterior of the 
south aisle, built by Abbot Thokey between 1307 and 
1329 “ata great and sumptuous expense,” is of very 
peculiar character. The buttresses, windows, and 
parapet, in style and ornament, differ from every other 
part of the church, and though not unhandsome, strike 
more by their singularity than their beauty. 

Originally there were two towers at the west end, 
but they were taken down by Abbot Morwent, who 
between 1420 and 1437 built the present west front, 
which in its composition is unlike that of any other 
cathedral in England. At the angles are two beautiful 
clustered pinnacles, between which extends a line of 
pierced pene of great elegance, concealing the gable 
and roof, There is a parapet of equally graceful open 
work at the bottom of the west window and above 
the central west door. A smaller door forms the 
entrance to the north aisle. The doors are hardly of 
corresponding excellence with the rest of the west 
front. Morwent added two arches and pillars to the 
west end of the nave, forming the vaulting of inter- 
secting ribs and ornamented key-stones, of a character 
different from the rest of the vaulting of the nave, 
which is elsewhere plain and massive, with only three 
ribs springing from each column. 

The most admirable part of Abbot Morwent’s archi- 
tectural additions is the porch attached to the side of 
the south aisle of the nave at the west end; itisa 
work of the highest taste, and of surpassing delicacy of 
execution and richness of effect. 

The south transept is said to have been first built 
about 1160, but little of the original architecture 
remains. The windows and ornamental parts were 
completed about 1330. The north transept belongs to 
the same period, or a little later. 

The choir, built by Abbot Sebroke, is a work of 
florid gothic architecture, hardly surpassed by any 
other in England. The lofty vaulted roof, composed 
of ribs intersecting each other in the most varied 
manner, and adorned with the most elaborate and rich 
trellis-work, has an appearance of incredible lightness, 
while the rich tracery of the walls, the tabernacle-work 
of the stalls, of oak carving not inferior to those of St. 
George’s Chapel at Windsor, and the magnificent east 
window, filled with stained glass, and said to be the 
largest in this kingdom, produce a combined effect of 
the highest astonishment and admiration. 

The tower is not unworthy of the choir. It was also 
the work of Abbot Sebroke, who removed the former 
tower, and about 1454 began the present tower: he 
died, however, in 1457, leaving the completion of it 
expressly in the charge of Robert Tulley, a monk 
belonging tothe abbey. The tower is divided into two 
stories, with eight windows in each story. Each win- 
dow is ornamented with mouldings, and surmounted 
by a finial. Four pinnacles of open-work adorn the 
angles of the tower, while a pet of pierced work, 
exceedingly light and graceful, extends from pinnacle 
to pinnacle. 

The Lady Chapel is attached to the semicircular 
east end of the choir: it was begun by Hanley, who 
succeeded to the abbacy in 1457, and completed by 
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Abbot Farley, who died in 1498. In its plan it is sin- 
gular, being considerably narrower at the west end, 
where it forms a sort of entrance-vestibule, than it is 
et the east end, where the two chantries on each side 
vesemble a north and south transept connected with 
the chapel by open screens. The Lady Chapel is 
hardly Jess rich in its architecture than the choir itself, 
of which it is a sort of continuation. The roof is one 
superb pointed arch, with the intersecting ribs adorned 
with flowers, foliage, rosettes, and other ornaments, in 
endless variety. “The two chantries are of correspond- 
in panera, and, though smaller, not less beau~ 
tiful, 





(Effigy of Edward II.] 


The exterior walls of the nave are supported by 
buttresses, but those of the choir are not. A parapet 
of pierced work extends not only round the top of the 
as, but round the top of the nave, choir, and Lady 

apel. 

The effigy of Edward II., whose truly splendid 
monument forms one of the many attractions of the 
interior, is a work of sculpture of rare excellence 
The canopy has been renewed, but has not been strictly 
copied from the original. The effigy of the munificent 
Abbot Sebroke, in his full ecclesiastical robes, is in the 
chapel at the south-west angle of the choir. 

e great cloisters form a square 146 feet by 148, 
and are universally admired not only for their extent, 
but for the elaborate elegance of the architecture. The 
groined roof, 17 feet high, the windows, and the side- 
walls, are embellished with a profusion of the richest 
ornaments and exquisite tracery. The principal 
entrance-gate from the cloisters into the north aisle of 
the nave is also a beautiful piece of gothic work. The 
cloisters were begun by Abbot Horton, who succeeded 
to the abbacy in 1351, and were completed by Abbot 
Froucester, who died in 1412, 
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The Chapter-House, attached to the east side of the 
cloisters, from which there is an arched entrance-door, 
was converted into the library during the Common- 
wealth. It is an oblong room of Jarge dimensions, with 
a very lofty arched ceiling. Some parts of it are 
evidently of early Norman work. - 

The extreme Jength of the cathedral is 427 feet, of 
which the nave is 170, the choir 140, and the Lad 
Chapel 92. The extreme breadth is 154 feet, of whic 
each transept includes 66 feet. The height of the nave 
is 68 feet, and that of the tower is 225 feet. The width 
of the nave, exclusive of the aisles, is 33 feet. 





DEAFNESS. 
(Concluded from page 152.) 


“Time passed on, and I slowly recovered strength, 
but my deafness continued. The doctors were per- 
plexed by it. They probed and tested my ears in various 
fashions. The tympanum was uninjured, and the organ 
seemed in every respect perfect, excepting that it 
would not act. Some thought that a disorganization 
of the internal mechanism had been produced by the 
concussion; others, that the auditory nerve had been 
paralyzed. 

“ They poured into my tortured ears various infusions, 
hot and cold; they bled me, they blistered me, leeched 
me, physicked me; and, at last, os put a watch 
between my teeth, and on finding that I was unable to 
distinguish the ticking, they gave it up as a bad case, 
and left me to my fate. I cannot know whether my 
case was properly dealt with or not. I have no reason 
to complain of inattention, of my own knowledge ; but, 
some six months after, a wise doctor from London 
affirmed that, by a different course at the commence- 
ment, my hearing might have been restored. He 
caused a seton to be inserted in my neck ; but this had 
no effect upon my deafness, although it seems to have 
acted benehicially hae the general health. Some years 
after, Mr. Snow Harris, with a spontaneous kindness, 
for which I am happy to be able at this distant day to 
express my obligations, mr my ears through a course 
of electrical operations. He persevered for more than a 
month; but no good came of it: and since then nothing 
further has been done or attempted. Indeed, I have not 
sought any relief; and have discouraged the sugges- 
tions of friends who would have had me apply to Dr. 
This and Dr. That. The condition in which two-thirds 
of my life has been passed, has become a habit to me 
—a part of my physical nature: I have learned to 
acquiesce in it, and to mould my habits of life accord- 
ing to the conditions which it im ;.and have 
hence been unwilling to give footing for hopes and 
expectations, which I fee] in my heart can never be 
realized. 

“It was some time before I could leave my bed, and 
much longer before I could quit my chamber. During 
this time I had no resource but reading; and the long 
and uninterrupted spell at it, which I had now, went 
far to fix the habit of my future life. -The book to 
which I have repeatedly referred was re-borrowed for 
me, and was veal without restraint. I wish this book 
had been the ‘Paradise Lost,’ or some other great 
work: the reader would be better pleased, and the 
dignity of this record would have been much enhanced. 
But I still think it was Kirby’s‘ Wonderful Magazine ;’ 
and, on second thoughts, I do not know but that this 
was a very proper book for the time and the circum- 
stances. The strange facts which it recorded were well 
calculated to draw my attention to books as a source of 
interest and a means of information; and this was pre- 
cisely the sort of feeling proper for drawing me into 
the habits which have enabled me, under all my priva- 





tions, to be of some use in my day and generation. 
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“T had been so much in the habit, like others in my 
class of life, of oa the Bible as a book specially 
appointed for reading upon Sundays, that I had never 
ventured to look into it on any other day. It seemed 
a sort of profanation to handle the sacred book with 
work-day fingers; but the exhaustion of all other 
materials at length drove me to it, and then J read it 
quite through, Apocrypha and all. It is not in this 
place my business to trace the religious impressions 
which resulted from the direction which my read- 
ing had thus taken; but as much of my attention 
has been in the course of my life devoted to sacred 
literature, with results which have long been be- 
fore the public, it may be desirable to state thie 
means by which this bent of study seems to have been 
created. 

“At the period to which my present recollections 
refer, the art of reading was by no means diffused 
among the class in which I then moved, in the same 
degree as at present. Many could read: but the ac- 
quirement was not in the same degree as now applied 
to practical purposes. It was regarded more in the 
light of an occult art,—a particular and by no means 
necessary attainment, specially destined for and appro- 
priate to religious uses and Sunday occupations. Be- 
sides, books were then extravagantly dear, and those 
which were sold in numbers, to enable the poor to 
rage them by instalments, were dearest of all. 
dence men could not afford to procure any merely 
current or temporary literature, but desired to have 
something of substantial and of permanent worth for 
their money, something which might form a body of 
edifying Sunday reading to themselves and to their 
children. The range of books embraced by these con- 
siderations was very narrow: a folio Family Bible; 
Fox’s Book of Martyrs; Life of Christ; Josephus’s 
Antiquities of the Jews; Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress; 
Hervey’s Meditations; Drelincourt on Death (with 
Defoe’s Preface, containing the Ghost Story of Mrs. 
Veal); Baxter’s Saint’s Rest; Watts’s World to Come; 
Gesner’s Death of Abel; Sturm’s Reflections, &c. 
Those who launched forth beyond this range into pro- 
fane literature, were for the most part content with 
Robinson Crusoe ; Pamela; The Arabian Nights’ En- 
tertainments; and Henry, Ear] of Moreland. This was 
a selection of books not to be despised. They were all 
good, and some of them immortal works. But the 
thing was, that you could see no other books than these. 
The selection from these books varied, and it was rare 
to see the whole or a great part of them together; but 
whenever a book was to be seen, it was sure to be 
some one of these. Periodical literature had not 
reached even the class of tradesmen in any other shape 
than that of religion. The only periodicals within 
their reach were of a religious kind, being the maga- 
zines of their respective denominations, which were 
sold at sixpence each. Tradesmen doubtless read the 
newspapers, but the use of them (except in public 
houses) had not descended below their class; and I 
can declare that I never saw a newspaper, to read, till 
I was nearly twenty years of age, and after I had been 
in fact removed out of the position to which these first 
experiences apply. 

“From this account it will appear that any studies 
founded upon the books to be found under these cir- 
cumstances, could not but be of an essentially religious 
tone. Ata later period I fell in with books of a dif- 
ferent description in the same class, and was enabled 
to-satiate myself with controversies on the five points, 
and to treasure up the out-of-the-way knowledge to be 
found in such books as Dupin’s Ecclesiastical History. 
The day came when I plunged into the sea of general 
literature, and being able to get nothing more to my 
mind, read poems, novels, histories, and sy meee 
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without end. A day came, in which any remarkable 
fact which I met with, was treasured up in my tena- 
cious mind, as a miser treasures gold; and when the 
great thoughts which I sometimes found, filled my 
soul with raptures too mighty for utterance. Another 
day came, in which I Was enabled to gratify a strange 
predilection for metaphysical books; and with all the 
novelists, poets, and historians within the reach of my 
arm, gave my days to Locke, Hartley, Tucker, Reid, 
Stewart, and Brown. I think little of these things 
now, and my taste for them has gone by: but although 
I now think that my time might have been more advan- 
tageously employed, my mind was doubtless thus car- 
ried through a very useful discipline, of which I have 
since reaped the benefit. But amid all this, the theo- 
logical bias, given by my earlier reading and associa- 
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tions, remained; and the tiie eventtially came, when 
I was enabled to return to it, and indulge it with re- 
doubled ardour: and after that anoiher time arrived, 
when I could turn to rich account whatever uselul 
thing I had learned, and whatever talent I had culti- 
vated, however remote such acquirement or cultivation 
might have at first seemed removed from any definite 
pursuits. This point is one of some importance; and 
as I am anxious to ineulcate upon my younger readers 
the instruction it involves, it may be mentioned, as an 
instance, that an acquaintance with the Hebrew lan- 
guage, which has eventually proved one of the most 
useful acquirements I ever made, was originally formed 
with no higher view than that of qualifying myself to 
teach that language to the sons of a friend, whose 
tuition I had undertaken.” 


VACKSOV.. Se 


{‘ Poor Presbyter’—Field-preaching._ 


HU DIBRAS.—No. XIV. 


In this, the Second Canto of the Third Part, the author, 
as we have already stated, altogether leaves his story, 
and gives a rapid sketch, as a political partisan, of the 
Rebellion, and the first steps to the Restoration. Into 
this whirlpool we shal! not enter, but merely endeavour 
to draw a few flowers to the shore, to show the humour 
and art with which he has painted characters and 








events to suit his own purpose. Of the origin of the 


religious discords, he says— 


“So, ere the storm of war broke out, 
Religion spawn'd a various rout 
Of petulant, capricious sects, 

The maggots of corrupted texts, 
That first run all religion down, 
And after ev’ry swarm, its own.” 
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And of these various sects he adds— 


“ And yet no nat'ral tie of blood, 
Nor int’rest for the common good, 
Could, when their profits interfer'd, 
Get quarter for each other’s beard. 
For when they thriv’d they never fadg’d, 
But only by the ears engag’d : 
Like dogs that snarl about a bone, 
And play together when they ‘ve none. 
As by their truest characters, 
Their constant actions, plainly appears. 
Rebellion now began, for lack 
Of zeal and plunder, to grow slack ; 
The Cause and Covenant to lessen, 
And Providence to be out of season : 
For now there was no more to purchase 
O’ th’ king's revenue, and the church's; 
But all divided, shard, and gone, 
That us‘d to urge the brethren on. 
Which fore’d the stubborn’st for the Cause 
To cross the cudgels to the laws, 
That what by breaking them th’ had gain’d, 
By their support might be maintain’d ; 
Like thieves, that in a hemp-plot lie, 
Secur’d against the hue-and-cry, 
For Presbyter and Independent 
Were now turn’d plaintiff and defendant, 
Laid out their apostolic functions, 
On carnal orders and injunctions ; 
And all their precious gifts and graces 
On outlawries and scire facias ; 
At Michael's term had many a trial, 
Worse than the Dragon and St. Michael, 
Where thousands fell, in shape of fees, 
Into the bottomless abyss. 
For when, like brethren, and like frieuds, 
They came to share their dividends, 
And ev'ry partner to possess 
His church and state joint-purchases, 
In which the ablest saint, and best 
Was nam’d in trust by all the rest, 
To pay their money ; and, instead 
Of ev'ry brother, pass the deed ; 
He straight converted all bis gifts 
To pious frauds and holy shifts 





And settled all the other shares 

Upon his outward man and ’s heirs: 
Held aJl they clais'd as forfeit lands, 
Deliver’d up into his hands, 

And past upon his conscience, 

By pre-entail of Providence, 
Impeach’d the rest for reprobates, 
That had no title to estates, 

But by their spiritual attaints 
Degraded from their right of saints.” 


He next proceeds to characterise the two principal 
sects, the Presbyterians and Independents, whom the 
artist has cleverly embodied in the cuts we have given. 


“ Poor Presbyter was now reduced, 
Secladed, and cashier’d, and chous'd— 
Turu'd out, and excommunicate 
From all affairs of church and state, 
Reform'd to a Reformado saint; 

And glad to turn itinerant, 

To stroll and teach from town to town, 
And those he had taught up teach down, 
And miake those uses serve again 
Against the new-enlighthed men ; 

As fit as when at first they were 
Reveal’d against the Cavalier ; 

Damn Anabaptist and fanatic, 

As pat as Popish and Prelatic ; 

And with as little variation, 

To serve for any sect i’ th’ nation. 

The good old Cause, which some believe 
To be the devil that tempted Eve 

With knowledge, and does still invite 
The world to mischief with New Light, 
Had store of mouey in her purse, 

When he took her for bett’r or worse ; 
But now was grown deform’d and poor, 
And fit to be turn’d out of door. 

The Independents (whose first station 

Was in the rear of reformation, 

A mongrel kind of church-dragoons, 

That serv’d for horse and foot at duce, 

And in the saddle of one steed 

The Saraceti and Christian rid : 

Were free of ev'ry spiritual order, 

To preach, and fight, and pray, and murder :) 





{An Independent— A mongrel kind of church dragoon.’} 
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No sooner got the start to lurch 

Both disciplines, of war and church, 
And providence enough to run 

The chief commanders of ‘em down, 
But carried on the war against 

The common enemy o’ th’ saints, 

And in a while prevail'd so far, 

To win of them the game of war, 

And be at liberty once more, 

T’ attack themselves as th’ had before.” 


There is no occasion to enter upon the disputed 
question of the true character and motives of the 
religious sects, but the dissensions are well described 
which paved the way to the Restoration ; nor shall we 
attempt to depreciate the beautiful sketch which fol- 
lows of the character of the Royalists. He has himself 
done this in other parts of his writings, which we shall 
subsequently quote :— 


“This when the Royalists perceived 
(Who to their faith as firmly cleav'd, 
And own'd the right they had paid down 
So dearly for, the Church and Crown), 
Th’ united constanter, and sided 
The more, the more their foes divided. 
For tho’ outnumbered, overthrown, 
And by the fate of war run down ; 
Their duty never was defeated, 

Nor from their oaths and faith retreated ; 
For loyalty is still the same 

Whether it win or lose the game; 

True as the dial to the sun, 

Although it be not shin’d upon. 

But when these brethren in evil, 

Their adversaries, and the devil, 

Began once more to show them play, 
And hopes, at least, to have a day ; 
They rallied in parades of woods, 

And unfrequented solitudes, 

Conven'd at midnight in out-houses, - 
T’ appoint new-rising rendezvouses, 
And with a pertinacy unmatch’d, 

For new recruits of danger watch’d. 

No sooner was one blow diverted, 

But up another party started, 

And, as if nature too in haste, 

To furnish out supplies as fast, 

Before her time bad turn’d destruction 
T’ a new and numerous production ; 
No sooner those were overcome, 

But up rose others in their room, 

That, like the Christian faith, increas’d 
The more, the more they were suppress‘d : 
Whom neither chains, nor transportation, 
Proscription, sale, or confiscation, 

Nor all the desperate events 

Of former tried experiments, 

Nor wounds, could terrify, nor mangling, 
To leave off loyalty and dangling, 

Nor death (with all his bones) affright 
From vent’ring to maintain the right, 
From staking life and fortane down 
‘Gainst all together, for the crown, 

But kept the title of their cause 

From forfeiture, like claims in laws: 
And prov’d no ‘rous usurpation 
Can pe settle on the nation, 

Until, in spite of force and treason, 
They put their loy’Ity in possession ; 
And by their constancy and faith, 
Destroy'd the mighty men of Gath.” 


After noticing the death of Oliver Cromwell, and the 
efforts of the Millennium and Fifth Monarchy men, he 
gives a Te of two eminent men of the opposite 
party, with all his own peculiar wit and all the preju- 


dice of a partisan. Of the first, the celebrated Anthony 
Ashley Cooper, afterwards Earl of Shaftesbury, he 





says— 
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“*Mong these there was a politician, 
With more heads than a beast in vision, 
And mere intrigues in ev’ry one 
Than all the whores of Babylon; 

So politic, as if one eye 

Upon the other were a spy: 

That to trepan the one to think 

The other blind, both strove to blink: 

And in his dark pragmatic way 

As busy as a child at play. 

H’ had seen three governments run down, 

And had a hand in ev’ry one; 

Was for ’em and against ’em all, 

But barb’rous when they came to fall ; 

For by trepanning th’ old to ruin, 

He made his int'rest with the new one; 

Play'd true and faithful, though against 

His conscience, and was still advane’d. 

For by the witchcraft of rebellion 

Transform'd t’ a feeble state-cameleon, 

By giving aim to either side, 

He never fail’d to save his tide, 

But got the start of ev'ry state, 

And at a change ne’er came too late; 

Could turn his word, and oath, and faith, 
’ As many ways as in a lathe, 

By turning, wriggle, like a screw, 

Int’ highest trust, and out for new. 

For when h’ had happily incurr’d, 

Instead of hemp, to be preferr’d, 

And pass‘d upon a government, 

He play'd his trick, and out he went; 

But being out, and out of hopes 

To mount his ladder (more) of ropes, 

Would strive to raise himself upon 

The public ruin, and his own. 

So little did he understand 

The desp’rate feats he took in hand. 

For when h’ had got himself a name 

For fraud and tricks, he spoil’d his game ; 

Had fore'’d his neck into a noose 

To show his play at fast and loose ; 

And when he chanc'd t’ escape, mistook 

For art and subtlety his luck, 

So right his judgment was cut fit, 

And made a tally to his wit, 

And both together most profound 

At deeds of darkness underground : 

As th’ earth is easiest undermin’d 

By vermin impotent and blind. 

By all these arts, and many more, 

H’ had practis‘d long and much before, 
Our state-artificer foresaw 

Which way the world began to draw. 
For as old sinuers have all points 

O” th’ compass in their bones and joints ; 
Can by their pangs and aches find 

All turns and changes of the wind, 
And better than by Napiex's bones, 
Feel in their own the age of moons: 
So guilty sinners in a state, 

Can by their crimes prognosticate, 
And in their consciences feel pain 
Some days before a shower of rain. 

He therefore wisely cast about, 

All ways he could, t’ insure his throat ; 
And hither came t’ observe and smoke 
What courses other riskers took : 

And to the utmost do his best 

To save himself, and hang the rest.” 


These general characteristics he has also embodied 
in his prose works, where, under the head of a ‘State 
Convert,’ he says— 

“Is a thrifty penitent, that never left rebellion until it left 
him. He has always appeared very faithful and constant to 
his principles to the very last: for as he first engaged against 
the crown for no other reason but his own advantages, so he 
afterward faced about, and declared for it for the very same con- 
sideration; and when there was no more to be made of it, was 
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thoroughly convinced, and renounced it from the bottom of his 
heart. « . . « He was very much unsatisfied in his conscience with 
the government of the church, as long as Presbytery bore the bag, 
aud had money to receive for betraying Christ; but as soon as 
those saints were gulled and cheated of all, and that the covenant 
began to be no better than a beggarly ceremony, his eyes were 
presently opened, and all his scruples vanished in a moment. 
He did his endeavour to keep out the king as long as he could 
possibly; but when there was no hopes left to prevail any longer, 
he made a virtue of necessity, and appeared among the foremost 
of those that were most earnest to bring him in: and, like 
Lipsius’s dog, resolved to have his share in that which he was 
able to defend no longer. What he gained by serving against 
the king he laid out to purchase profitable employments in his 
service; for he is one that will neither obey nor rebel against 
him for nothing; and though he inclines naturally to the latter, 
yet he has so much of a saint left as to deny himse?f, when he 
cannot have his will, and denounce against self-seeking, until 
he is sure to find what he looks for. He preteuds to be the only 
man in the world that brought in the king, which is in one sense 
very true; for if lhe had not driven him out first, it had been 
impossible ever to have brought him in. He endures his prefer- 
ment patiently (though he esteems it no better than a relapse), 
merely for the profit he receives by it; and prevails with himself 
to be satisfied with that and the hopes of seeing better times, and 
then resolves to appear himself again, and let the world see 
he is no changeling: and therefore he rejoices in his heart at 
any miscarriages of state-affairs, and endeavours to improve 
them to the uttermost, partly to vindicate his own former 
actions, and partly in hope to see the times come about again 
to him, as he did to them.” 


The other personage described by him is Colonel 
John Lilburn, of whom he says— 


“To match this saint, there was another, 
As busy and perverse a brother, 
An haberdasher of small wares 
In politics and state-affairs ; 
More Jew than Rabbi Achitophel, 
And better gifted to rebel : 
For when h’ had taught his tribe to spouse 
The Cause, aloft, upon one house, 
He scorn’d to set his own in order, 
But tried another, and went farther ; 
So sullenly addicted still 
To's only principle, his will, 
That whatsoe’er it chanc’d to prove, 
Nor force of argument could move, 
Nor law, nor cavalcade of Holborn, 
Could render half a grain less stubborn. 
For he at any time would hang, 
For th’ opportunity t’ harangue : 
And rather on a gibbet dangle, 
Than miss his dear delight to wrangle; 
In which his parts were so accomplish’d, 
That, right or wrong, he ne'er was non-pluss’d ; 
Bnt still his tongue ran on, the less 
Of weight it bore, with greater ease, 
And with its everlasting clack 
Set all men’s ears upon the rack. 
No sooner could a hint appear, 
But up he started to picqueer, 
And made the stoutest yield to mercy, 
When he engaged in controversy. 
Not by the force of carnal reason, 
But indefatigable teasing ; 
With volleys of eternal babble, 
And clamour more unanswerable. 
For though his topics frail and weak, 
Could ne’er amount above a freak, 
He still maintain’d ’em, like his faults, 
Against the desp'ratest assaults ; 
And back'd their feeble want of sense, 
With greater heat and confidence. 
As bones of Hectors, when they differ, 
The more they ‘re cudgell d grow the stiffer. 
Yet when his profit moderated, 
The fury of his heat abated : 
For nothing but his interest 
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It was his choice, or chance, or curse, 
T’ espouse the Cause for bett'r or worse, 
And with his worldly goods and wit, 
And soul, and body, worshipp'd it : 
But when he found the sullen trapes, 
Possess‘ with th’ devil, worms, and claps 
The Trojan mare in foal with Greeks, 
Not half so full of jadish tricks, 
Though squeamish in her outward woman, 
As loose and rampant as Doll Common; 
He still resolved to mend the matter, 

T’ adhere and cleave the obstinater : 
And still the skittisher and looser 

Her freaks appear’d, to sit the closer. 
For fools are stubborn in their way, 

As coins are harden’d by th’ allay ; 
And obstinacy ’s ne’er so stiff, 

As when ’tis in a wrong belief. 

These two, with others, being met, 

And close in consultation set; 

After a discontented pause, 

And not without sufficient cause, 

The orator we nam'd of late, 

Less troubled with the pangs of state, 
Than with his own impatience, 

To give himself first audience, 

After he had a while look'd wise, 

At last broke silence, and the ice.” 


It is curious, however, to see how very different an 
estimate may be made of the same man. Aon intelli- 
gent foreigner, who has well and deeply studied 
English history, M. Augustine Thierry, in his ‘ His- 
torical Essays,’ speaking of the character of the great 
men of the Revolution of 1640, says of Lilburn: “ Lil- 
burn, mutilated by order of King Charles the First for 
having dared to write; and who, thus marked with the 
reprobation of tyranny, braved it in by writing 
under Cromwell. Tyranny did not forget Lim: ‘he 
died in prison,’ eloquently says M. Villemain, ‘a martyr 
to liberty under all authorities, and treated as a chime- 
rical and senseless mind by those who cannot conceive 
resistance tu the strongest.’ ” 





THOMAS FULLER. 
(Continued from p. 136.} 


It would be out of place here to touch ever so slightly 
on his theological teaching, but it may not be amiss to 
show his singular manner of handling morals from the 
pulpit, and this sermon on gluttony affords us a fair 
en, He warns against its danger, because 
of the difficulty of discerning its earliest advances. 
“Some sins come with observation, and are either 
ushered with a noise, or, like a snail, leave a slime be- 
hind them, whereby they may be traced and tracked, 
as drunkenness. The Ephraimites were differenced 
from the rest of the Israelites by their lisping; they 
could not pronounce A. Thus drunkards are distin- 
guished from the king’s sober subjects by clipping the 
coin of the tongue; but there are not such signs and 
symptoms of gluttony.” Further, it is dangerous ve- 
cause of its injury to the mind. “That soul must 
needs be unfitting to serve God so encumbered. That 
man hath but an uncomfortable life who is confined to 
live in a smoky house. The brain is one of these 
places of the residence of the souls, and when that is 
filled with steams and vapours arising from uncon- 
cocted érudities in the stomach, the soul must needs 
dwell uncheerfully, ill accommodated in so smoky a 
mansion ; and as hereby it is unapt for the performance 
of good, so it is ready for most evil—for uncleanness, 
scurrility, ill speaking. Secondly, this sin impairs the 
health of the body: the outlandish proverb saith, that 
the glutton digs his grave with his own teeth. Must 
there not be a battle and insurrection in his stomach, 





Could lay his devil of contest : 
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and which side soever wins, nature and health will be 
overcome, when as a man’s body is like unto the ark of 
Noah, containing all beasts, clean and unclean ; but he 
the most unclean beast that contains them. Our law 
interprets it to be murder when one is killed with a 
knife. Let us take heed we be not all condemned for 
being felos de se; for wilfully murdering our own 
Jives with our knives, by our ry ery eating... . 
Lastly, it wrongeth the poor; for it is the overmucl 
feasting of Dives which of necessity maketh the fasting 
of Lazarus; and might not the superfluous meat of the 
rich be sold for many a pound, and given to the poor ?” 
He dwells strongly on the necessity of moderation in 
diet, but admits that no rule can be laid down to suit 
all; for“ that quantity of rain will make a clay ground 
drunk which will scarce quench the thirst of a sandy 
country.” There is along with this homely and plain- 
spoken manner of denouncing ill practices an abun- 
dance of more directly theological instruction, and it 
is evident from ever so slight a perusal of these or of 
his later sermons, that he was a man of real piety. 

But a storm was about to pass over the land, de- 
stroying in its progress those institutions that were 
most dear to him. He saw the black cloud approach- 
ing, and bitterly lamented the a of those who, 
thinking it would blow over without bursting, refused 
to prepare against, if they could not avert it. When 
the evil day came, he preached earnestly for mutual 
concessions: “ Blessed are the peacemakers” was the 
text of a sermon he published at this time; and, like 
Lord Falkland, he continued to cry Peace so long as 
there was any hope of its preservation. When the war 
really commenced, Fuller left London, and joined the 
king at Oxford. But here he was slighted by the 
court, who denounced him as a Puritan: while in 
London he was condemned as a Royalist, and had his 
goods and library sequestered. Finding his position 
at Oxford uncomfortable, he joined the royal army, 
having accepted the office of chaplain to Sir Ralph 
Hopton. e was at Basing House when it was taken, 
and remained with the king’s army so long as there 
remained an army for the king. It is a proof of his 
industry and zeal, that it was while removing from 
place to place with the troops that he began to collect 
the materials for his‘ Worthies.’ We shall not pursue 
his wanderings, nor can we record here all his literar 
oceupations: wherever he was, he was busy alike wit 
tongue and pen. He returned to Landon before the 
death of the Sa , and appears again to have preached 
at various churches, but not to have resumed his duties 
at the Savoy. His last biographer states that in the 
churchwardens’ accounts of the parish of St. Clement's, 
East Cheap, for the year 1647, there is this entry :— 
“ Paid for four sermons preached by Mr. Fuller, 001. 
06. 08.” 

In 1648 he was presented by the Earl of Carlisle 
with the perpetual curacy of Waltham Abbey. While 
here he was examined by the “ Triers,” and, according 
to Calamy, got through the ordeal by the prudent 
advice of John Howe, ta whom he had applied to 
“give him a shove, being a little corpulent.” At 

altham he continued his literary pursuits with un- 
abated energy. In 1650 his curious account of the 
Holy Land appeared, entitled ‘A Pisgah-Sight of Pa- 
lestine and the Confines thereof,’ Like nearly all the 
rest of his works, it is in folio. He had been a widower 
now many years, and growing tired of a single life, he 
married, in 1654, his second wife, a sister of Viscount 
Baltinglass. He published in the mpaw ing. year his 
‘Church History,’ to which the histories of Cambridge 
University and of Waltham Abbey were appended. 
The ‘Church History’ involved him in a controversy 
with Dr. Heylin, who attacked it with considerable 
animosity, and with some skill; but Fuller’s reply, 
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which he entitled the ‘ pres of Injured Innocence,’ 
was considered very satisfactory. He admits that he 
had made some mistakes, which he thanks his animad- 
verter for pointing out to him, and promises to rectify ; 
but he declares that he in no case wilfully perverted or 
concealed anything; and so large a work, written at 
such a time, could scarcely be expected to be free from 
errors. But, as he says, “‘ As it is impossible in dis- 
tracted times to please all, so it is easy for any at any 
time to cavil at the best performance. A pigmy is 
giant enough for this purpose.” His answer had the 
unusual fortune of satisfying his opponent, and he 
and Dr. Heylin became good friends afterwards. That 
he took all possible pains to collect his materials, and 
consulted the best living authorities, is evident from 
what he says in his reply to Heylin: the way in which 
he sums up his vindication on this head, after he has 
enumerated the sources from which he drew his matter, 
is characteristic :—‘‘ Give me leave to add, that a 
greater volume of general church history might be 
made with less time, pains, and cost; for in the 
making thereof I had straw provided me to burn my 
brick; I mean, could find what I needed in printed 
books ; whereas in this British ‘Church History’ I must 
(as well as I could) provide my own straw, and my 
pains have been scattered all over the land, by riding 
writing, going, sending, chiding, begging, praying, 
and sometimes paying too, to procure manuscript ma- 
terials.” This active industry must needs have routed 
up a good deal of hidden stuff, and he has stowed 
away in his History an abundance of it, good, bad, and 
indifferent. Very similar was his activity in searching 
for all sorts of information for his Worthies. The old 
writer of his life says that while he was “in progress 
with the king’s army, his business and study then was 
a kind of errantry. . . . In what place soever he 
came, of remark éspecially, he spent most of his time 
in views and researches of their antiquities and church 
monuments ; insinuating himself into the acquaintance, 
which frequently ended in the lasting friendship, of the 
learnedest and gravest persons residing within the 
~~ thereby to inform himself fully of those things 

e thought worthy the commendation of his labours. 
- + « Nor did the good Doctor ever refuse to light his 
candle, in investigating truth, from the meanest per- 
son’s discovery. He would endure contentedly an hour 
or more impertinence from any aged church-officer, 
or other superannuated person, for the gleaning of two 
lines to his purpose. And though his spirit was quick 
and nimbie, and all the faculties of his mind ready and 
answerable to that activity of despatch; yet, in these 
inquests, he would stay and attend those circular 
rambles till they came to a point; so resolute was he 
bent to the sifting out of abstruse antiquity. Nor did 
he ever dismiss such adjutators, or helpers, as he 
was pleased to style them, without giving them money 
and cheerful thanks besides.” This last sentence gives 
us a pleasant picture of the kind-hearted man. His 
*Worthies’ were not published during his life, and he 
continued his collections for them till within a short 
period of his death. 

(To be continued.) 





French Cultivation in Angouléme.—Occasionally we passed 
large tracts presenting the richest and most cultivated appear- 
ance. They were not enclosed, but occupied by all kinds of 
crops dispersed in small parallelograms. Every inch of soil was 
tilled. ‘The lines between each division were as straight and fine 
as possible. Not a weed was to be seen. The stones were all 
carefully picked out and laid in regular heaps. At one part the 
land sloped towards us from a considerable distance, and I could 
not belp thinking of it as like one vast and flourishing “ allot- 
ment” garden. Those who take an interest in the agricultural 
labourers of our own country will at once recognise the term and 
comparison.— Travels in France and Spain, by the Rev. F. Trench. 




















